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EXHIBITION HALL, DEPARTMENT OF VERTEBRATE PALAONTOLOGY. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


THE 
NATURAL 


AMERICAN MUSEUM 
HISTORY. 


OF 


(Continued, ) 


HE Department of Ver- 
tebrate Paleontology 
has been developed 
entirely during Mr. 

administra- 

Its very rapid growth, which 


Jesup’s 
tion. 


has been practically achieved since 
1890, has not in the main resulted 
from purchases or donations, but 


irom the energy with which ex- 


peditions have been organized for 


field work. The Department was 


established in 1890, and Professor 
Henry Fairfield Osborn was given 
its curatorship at about the time 
he was leaving Princeton to take 
the chair of biology at Columbia 
University. 

Professor Osborn’s work and in- 
vestigations in the evolution of the 
life of the 
were well known. 


American 
His 


analytical and descriptive studies 


mammalian 
continent 


embraced a wide range of subjects 
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connected with the fossil mammal- 
ian faune of the Tertiary deposits 
of the West. He had written ex- 
tensively upon the development of 
the mammalian tooth, while on the 
interesting question of the evolution 
of the ungulate foot, on the correla- 
tion of Tertiary horizons in America 
with those of Europe, as well as 
on the systematic position of nu- 
merous new species of fossil Un- 
gulates, Carnivores, and Dinosaurs, 
he had also studied and written at 
length. Professor Osborn has_re- 
cently assumed the charge of the 
vertebrate paleontology of the 


United States Geological Survey, 
and in this ‘apacity has succeeded 
Professor O. C. Marsh. 


Appreciation of popular needs, 


and qualifications as an exhibitor 
under the restraining sense of scien- 
tific precision, taste and judgment, 
were necessary on the part of the 
curator to meet the problem of in- 
stalling this new type of objects 
to the best advantage. The field 
presented fascinating possibilities. 
Here in America the researches of 
Marsh and Cope had revealed to 
the world a series of extinct crea- 
tures which throughout—in their 
reptilian and mammalian characters, 
and their evident progressive modifi- 
cations—presented new facts in evo- 
lution. Professor Osborn proposed 
to supplement the unfinished work 
of Marsh and Cope and to bring 


it all to the recognition of the 
New York public in his exhibition 
halls, while at the same time incor- 
porating the scientific results in the 
publications of the Museum. This 
object has been and is still being 
accomplished. 

The first step essential to this 
end was the organization of ex- 
peditions to the West, to the great 
continental lake basins where the 
members of these extinct faunze were 
afterwards found in such unexam- 
pled numbers and variety; also the 
selection of a competent collector 
and the elaboration of adequate 
methods in shipping the specimens 
obtained. 

Dr. J. L. Wortman, widely known 
as the discoverer of some of the 
most famous types described by 
Professor Cope, and as the author 
of a valuable treatsie on the teeth 
of the Vertebrata and of numerous 
less elaborate papers, was chosen to 
lead these expeditions. Aided by 
Messrs. Peterson, Granger, and Gid- 
ley, his suecess surpassed expecta- 
tion. Gradually there was evolved 
under his direction a most satisfac- 
tory method of taking up the speci- 
mens, packing and removing them 
from the matrix. First, they wer 
covered with thin sheets of muslin or 
of tissue paper, stuck on with gum- 
arabic water, over which strips of 
gunny sacking were bound; these 
were covered over with plaster and 
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the whole, thus rigidly retained, 
was shipped without danger of 
dislocation. While very smal] ob- 
jects were not treated in this way, 
of which, in this case, there was 
no necessity, the large bones and 
masses of articulating skeletons 
were most admirably preserved, 
and were received at the Museum 
almost or exactly as if removed 
that instant from their original bed. 
Mr. A. Hermann, as head prepar- 
ator, superintended their treatment 
on arrival at the Museum, and de- 
vised and executed the splendid 
mountings which now give them 
unique prominence. In 1894, Dr. 
W. D. Matthew, a graduate of the 
School of Mines, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was appointed Assistant Cur- 
ator in charge of the cataloguing 
and arrangement of the exhibition 
and study collections. Dr. O. P. 
Hay was engaged in 1900, espe- 
cially in connection with the Cope 
collection. 

Since 1890 every year has seen 
its expeditions from the Depart- 
ment fitted for the West, where 
collecting and exploration have 
New 


been assiduously prosecuted. 
Mexico, Wyoming, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Utah, Kansas, Colorado, 
lave been visited in the diligent 


search for fossil treasures. At the 
present time the collection includes 
over ten thousand specimens of 
‘ossil mammals and seven hundred 
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of fossil reptiles, not including the 
second Cope collection, consisting 
of between five and eight thousand 
specimens of reptiles, amphibians 
and fish, which have been as yet 
only partly catalogued. 

in 1895 the famous collection of 
North American Fossil Mammals 
of Professor E. D. Cope was pur- 
chased by the aid of several of the 
Trustees, of friends of the Museum, 
and of the Curator. 

In 1897, this Department had ex- 
traordinary success in the field; as 
a result of four expeditions eighty 
boxes were filled, requiring nearly 
two freight cars for their transpor- 
tation. Excavating in Wyoming 
for the oldest type of mammals, 
the exploring party made an un- 
expected discovery, first of one, 
then of two dinosaur skeletons, of 
magnificent dimensions, and in a 
remarkable state of preservation. 
Thus was inaugurated the second 
great division of the work, viz., the 
history of the reptiles in North 
America. 

Besides the Dinosaurs found in 
Wyoming, a good beginning was 
made in eastern Kansas in the 
search for Pterodactyles (flying rep- 
tiles) and Mosasaurs (marine swim- 
ming lizards). 

The scientific results of these ex- 
peditions cannot be epitomized here. 
The series of fossil Rhinoceroses, 
the Uintatheres (six-horned, sabre- 
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toothed, hoofed mammals), the 
strange skulls and the stupendous 
skeleton of the Titanothere, the 
discovery in the Ganodonta of the 
North American origin of the enor- 
mous Ground Sloths of the ancient 
pampas, the series illustrating the 
evolution of the horse and the 
camel, the receut additions of huge 
Dinosaurs, and the practically com- 
plete skeleton of the great marine 
lizard, are palpable results and are 
on a scale which all can appreciate. 
Behind or with all this are the in- 
numerable minute remains and diffi- 
cult or intricate questions which 
these expeditions have secured or 
solved, and the initiated 
alone understand. 


which 


The camera was carried into the 
field, and an excellent group of 
photographs obtained, some of 
which, enlarged into window trans- 
parencies by William 
Stratford, are now so placed that 
the visitor can obtain an exact idea 
of the appearance of the beds in 
Nor 
is the visitor left to himself in the 
visualization of the animals whose 


Professor 


which the fossils are found. 


bones are now the only evidence of 


their past existence. Mr. Charles 
R. Knight, an artist and enthusiast 
in the study of animals, prepared 
some sketches for Professor Osborn, 
which showed unusual talent. Mr. 
Knight was encouraged to continue 
his promising efforts. From study 


of the skeletons, and under diree- 
tion, his trained imagination has 
created a series of remarkable and 
most interesting paintings. About 
twenty-five of these water colors, 
embracing both mammals and rep- 
tiles, have been presented by J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Esq., and now 
decorate the hall. 
productions of them have been fur- 
nished to the museums of London, 
Munich, Brussels, Oxford, Stuttgart, 
Cape Town and other cities and 


Photographie re- 


countries. 
L. P. GRATACAP. 
(To be continued. ) 


RECENT WORK OF THE DE-. 
PARTMENT OF ANTHRO. 
POLOGY. 


ALMOST all the field 

| parties that have been 

at work for the eth- 

AO ees} nological division of 

the Anthropological 

Department of the Museum have 
returned, 

A number of parties have been 
at work for the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition. Mr. W. Bogoras has 
returned from his expedition to the 
Chukchee, Eskimo, and Kamtchadal 
of eastern Siberia, and is on his wa) 
to New York from St. Petersburg. 
His collections from the Eskimo o! 
East Cape have arrived at the Mu 
seum. They comprise a conside! 
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able number of skulls and many 
specimens illustrating the culture of 
the tribe. His studies bring much 
new material relative to the lan- 
guages, customs, folk-lore, and phys- 
ical types of these tribes. A report 
has been received also from Mr. W. 
Jochelson, who went to Siberia with 
Mr. Bogoras and who has been 
working on the north coast of the 
Sea of Okhotsk, and who is at pres- 
ent on his way to the Yukagheer and 
Yakut of eastern Siberia. Among 
the most interesting results of the 
studies of these two investigators 
are the definite proof that the cus- 
toms and myths of the people of 
northeastern Siberia are in many 
respects quite similar to those of 
Alaska and British Columbia and 
the establishment of the fact that 
an early connection between these 
tribes must have existed. An ac- 
count of the plans of this Siberian 
expedition was given in the JouRNAL 
for May, 1900. 

The most important ‘work of the 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition on 
the American coast has been done 
by Mr. John R. Swanton, who spent 
a whole year among the Haida In- 
dians of Queen Charlotte Islands, 
British Columbia. Mr. Swanton 


has definitely cleared up the ques- 
tion regarding the significance of 
the totem poles and other ‘arvings 


His scientific col- 
lections embrace a vast amount of 


of this people. 


information about the tribe which 
will be published in the memoirs of 
the expedition. 

Encouraging reports have been 
received from Captain George Co- 
mer, who is collecting for the Mu- 
seum among the Eskimo of Hudson 
Bay. 
also in regard to other Indian tribes 
of North America. 
ried on among the Sac and Fox 
Indians by Mr. William Jones, who 
made a valuable collection and se- 
eured much ethnological informa- 
tion. The work on the Shoshone, 
which was inaugurated by Dr. A. L. 
Kroeber in 1900, was carried on 
during the present year by Mr. H. 
H. St. Clair, Jr., who succeeded in 
making a very interesting collection. 

The publications of the Depart- 
ment also have proceeded satisfac- 
torily. A number of monographs 
will soon be published. ‘These em- 
brace the results of the Huntington 
Expedition to California, which was 
in charge of Dr. Roland B. Dixon ; 
the results of the Mrs. Jesup Ex- 
pedition to the Arapaho Indians, 
which was in charge of Dr. Kroeber ; 
a description of the Eskimo of Hud- 
son Bay by Prof. F. Boas, and a 
description of the conventionalism 
of the Huichol Indians by Dr. Car] 
Lumholtz. 

The publications of the Jesup Ex- 
pedition (which are under way) em- 
brace one volume of Kwakiutl texts 


Investigations were made 


Work was e¢ar- 
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by Prof. F. Boas; a discussion of 
the mythology of the Indians of the 
west coast of Washington by Prof. 
L. Farrand; a description of the 
conventionalism of the Amur tribes 
by Dr. Berthold Laufer, and a de- 
scription of the antiquities of the 
Lower Fraser River by Mr. Harlan 
I. Smith. 


LOCAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
WORK. 


Tur New York archeological ex- 
plorations, which have been carried 
on under the care of Mr. M. R. Har. 
rington during the past two summers 
were resumed at Armonk, West- 
chester Co., last spring. Several 
“ rock-shelters ” in this region were 


explored and many objects relating 
to the life of the ancient inhabitants 
were brought to light. 

The work was then continued at 
two ancient shell-heaps or “ kitchen- 


middens” on the north shore of 
Long Island, in the vicinity of Oys- 
ter Bay and Glen Cove. At these 
points a very complete collection of 
implements of bone, antler and stone 
were found. Potsherds, many of 
them decorated with incised designs, 
bones of numerous animals used by 
the Indians as food and portions of 
several humanskeletons werealso dis- 
covered. Photographs and drawings 
were made of all the sites examined. 


The results as a whole have been 
very satisfactory, though the lack 
of human remains is a disappoint- 
ment. 





MEXICAN CARVED STONES. 


HE Anthropological 
Department of the 
Museum is in receipt 
of a very interesting 
collection of Mexican 
petroglyphs, found and secured in 
1898 by Dr. A. Hrdlicka, while on 
an expedition for the Museum. The 
collection consists of twenty stones 
of various sizes (the largest being 
about two and a half feet square), 
covered mostly on one, but in two 
instances on both sides, by picto- 
graphs. The stones are from the 
ruins on the mesa of Totoate, in the 
State of Jalisco. A few of the blocks 
were found detached, but the major. 
ity had to be laboriously chiseled 
from the bed-rock by an ordinary 
geological hammer, the only imple- 
ment obtainable. 

The carvings on the stones are 
deep and unusually well executed. 
In a number of instances the figures 
represent a curve, possibly a coiled 
snake; in other instances they are 
composites of dots and curved and 
straight lines. Coil-figures are met 
with on the petroglyphs of the an- 
cient Pueblo region, but the more or 
less intricate dot-and-line figures are 
thus far without any analogy and are 
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unintelligible. A most intricate and 
interesting covering 
the surface of many square feet was 
left ¢ situ in the hope that a cast 


rock-carving 


might be made in the future. 

The collection has been detained 
since 1898 by Mexican authorities, on 
the supposition that it consisted of 
valuable antiquities; but this point 
having been satisfactorily settled, it 
was eventually released. This result 
is largely due to the kind assistance 
rendered by the American Consul 
at Ciudad Juarez and Mr. Woodside. 
The collection forms a valuable ad- 
dition to the other Mexican 
southwestern exhibits in the Mu- 
It will be supplemented by 
two rock-carvings, one very large 
and one small, both showing a coil 
similar to that on some of the Mexi- 
can slabs obtained by Dr. Hrdli¢ka 
in 1899 in the Navaho country. 


and 


seum. 


A SOMATOLOGICAL 
EXHIBIT. 


R. Artes HrowicKa has 

begun the making of 

a collection of hu- 

man and other brains 

for the purposes of 

scientific comparison and study, 
as well as for exhibition in the 
Anthropological Department. The 
series consists of the brains them- 


selves, taken as soon as_ possible 
after death and immersed, with all 


their membranes, in a four per cent. 
solution of formalin, which preserves 
them indefinitely for study, Casts 
in plaster of Paris of the brains and 
of the brain cavities of the skulls 
Three 
lines of investigation are being fol- 
lowed and will be illustrated in the 


are also used for exhibition. 


eases. The first, or morphological, 
series will show the degrees of de- 
velopment of the chief nerve center 
or the brain as completely as possible 
from that of the simplest animal to 
that of the most complex (man). 
The second, or zodlogical series, will 
take up each great subdivision and 
show the typical brains of each. 
The third series will illustrate the 
degrees of development from the 
lowest to the highest of individual 
species, man in particular, but the 
horse, the dog and others as well. 
These series, when completed, should 
prove of considerable scientific as 
well as popular interest, since they 
will have a very important bearing 
on many phases of the question of 
evolution in general. 

As a part of the proposed soma- 
tological exhibit, of which the series 
indicated above form a_ portion, 
there has been arranged by Dr. 
Hrdliéka, at the suggestion of Prof. 
Putnam, a case of exhibits made up 
from material collected for the Mu- 
seum by Dr. A. F. Bandelier in the 
vicinity of Lake Titicaca and show- 
ing: 
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Normal, undeformed ancient Pe- 

ruvian crania. 

The various kinds and degrees of 

artificial deformation of the skull, 

once practiced in Peru. 

Mummified bodies. 

Various kinds and grades of tre- 

pan: ation of the skull. Trepan- 

hing seems to have been practiced 
as a religious rite as well as for 
surgical reasons. 

Crania with accidental defects 

(the results of shots, fractures and 

other artefacts) to contrast with 

the trepanned skulls. 

The case containing: these inter- 
esting series is No. 32, in the south- 
east corner of the Peruvian Hall, on 
the gallery floor of the west wing of 
the Museum building. 


CONVENTIONS. 


Tue Nivereentu Concress of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, 
with Dr. C. Hart Merriam as _presi- 
dent, was held in the Museum from 
the 12th to the 14th of November, 
with a large attendance. The pro- 
gramme comprised twenty - one 
papers. 


Tue Annuat Convention of the 
Audubon Societies of the United 
States was held at the Museum 
Thursday afternoon, November 14th, 
under the presidency of Frank 'M. 
Chapman. It was decided by vote 
of the members present that the sep- 
urate organizations throughout the 
country ‘should retain their individ- 


uality, instead of being merged into 
a national body. Instead of a na- 
tional society, the plan of having a 
national conference committee was 
adopted. Each organization is to 
have one member on the general 
committee. Annual conferences of 
this committee will be held. The 
prosecution of the objects of the 
different organizations will in future 
consist of separate efforts to get sat- 
isfactory laws in each State, as has 
already been done in the Federal 
Congress. The work of the new 
committee will be to see that the 
existing United States laws for bird 
protection are enforced, and that 
none of them is repealed. 


MEMBERS’ DAY 


Tuesday, November 26, the Mor- 
gan gift of gems and precious stones 
and ‘the Bement collection of min- 
erals, also the gift of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Esq., were displayed to the 
smaabere of the Museum and their 
friends, prior to their opening to the 
general public. The whole build- 
ing, including offices and labora- 
tories, was throw n open and many 
persons availed themselves of the 
opportunity to see the inner work- 
ings of the institution. The atten- 
tion of visitors was called to the 
new acquisitions in all departinents, 
of which there has been an unusu- 
ally large and important number 
during ‘the past year. At four 
o'clock Prof, Bickmore repeated his 
illustrated lecture on the  Pan- 
American Exposition. 
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Publications 


OF THE 


American Museum of Watural history. 


ANNUAL REPORT: Octavo, about 80 pp. 

BULLETIN: Octavo; annual; about 400 pages and 25 plates with numerous text illustrations. 
Articles relate about equally to Geology, Paleontology, Mammalogy, Ornithology, Ento- 
mology, and (in recent volumes) Anthropology. 

MEMOIRS: Quarto ; issued in parts at irregular intervals, several parts being published annually. 
One volume has been completed and six are now under way. Each part forms a separate 
and complete monograph, varying in size from 24 to 100 or more pages, with numerous 
plates mostly lithographic. 

JOURNAL: Octavo, 16 pp. ; monthly, except June-September inclusive ; illustrated. A popu- 
lar record of the progress of the Museum. 


BULLETIN. 


Volume I, Price, $5.50 | Volume 
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MEMOIRS. 


Vol. I (not yet completed). 


ParT I.—Republication of Descriptions of Lower Carboniferous Crinoidea from the Hall Collec- 
tion now in the American Museum of Natural History, with Illustrations of the Original 
Type Specimens not heretofore Figured. By R. P. Whitfield. Pp. 1-387, pll. i-iii. Septem- 
ber 15, 1893. Price, $2.00. 

Part II.—Republication of Descriptions of Fossils from the Hall Collection in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, from the Report of Progress for 1861 of the Geological Survey of 
Wisconsin, by James Hall, with Illustrations from the Original Type Specimens not here- 
tofore Figured. By R. P. Whitfield. Pp. 39-74, pll. iv-xii. August 10, 1895. Price, $2.00. 

Part III.—The Extinct Rhinoceroses. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. Part I. Pp. 75-164, pil. 
xiia-xx. April 22, 1898. Price, $4.20. 

Part IV.—A complete Mosasaur Skeleton. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. Pp. 165-188, pll. xxi- 
xxiii. October 25, 1899. 

Part V.—A Skeleton of Diplodocus. By Henry Fairfield Osborn. Pp. 189-214, pll. xxiv-xxviii. 
October 25, 1899. Price of Parts 1V and V, issued under one cover, $2.00. 

Part VI.—A Monograph of the Sesiidsze of America, North of Mexico. By William Beutenmiil- 
ler. Pp. 215-352, pll. xxix-xxxvi, with 24 text cuts. March, 1901. Price, $5.00. 
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Part VII.—Fossil Mammals of the Tertiary of Northeastern Colorado. By W. D. Matthew. 
Pp. 353-446, pll. xxxvii-xxxix, 34 text figures. Price, $2.00. 
Vol. II. Anthropology. 
The Jesup North Pacific Expedition. 


Part I.—Facial Paintings of the Indians of Northern British Columbia. By Franz Boas. Pp. 
1-24, pll. i-vi. June 16, 1898. Price, $2.00. 

Part II.—The Mythology of the Bella Coola Indians. By Franz Boas. Pp. 25-127, pll. vii-xii. 
November, 1898. Price, $2.00. 


Part III.—The Archeology of Lytton, British Columbia. By Harlan I. Smith. Pp. 129-161, 
pl. xiii, 117 text figures. May, 1899. Price, $2.00. 


Part IV.—The Thompson Indians of British Columbia. By James Teit. Edited by Franz Boas. 
Pp. 163-392, pll. xiv-xx, 198 text figures. April, 1900. Price, $5.00. 
Part V.—Basketry Designs of the Salish Indians. By Livingston Farrand. Pp. 393-399, pll. 
xxi-xxiii, 15 text figures. April, 1900. Price, 75 cts. 
Part VI.—Archeology of the Thompson River Region. By Harlan I. Smith. Pp. 401-442, pll. 
xxiv-xxvi, 51 text figures. June, 1900. Price, $2.00. 
Vol. III. Anthropology (not yet completed). 
Part I.—Symbolism of the Huichol Indians. By Carl Lumholtz. Pp. 1-228, pll. i-iv, 291 text 
figures. May, 1900. Price, $5.00. 
Vol. IV. Anthropology (not yet completed). 
The Jesup North Pacific Expedition. 


Part I.—Traditions of the Chilcotin Indians. By Livingston Farrand. Pp. 1-54. June, 1900. 
Price, $1.50. 


Part II.—Cairns of British Columbia and Washington. By Harlan I. Smith and Gerard Fowke. 
Pp. 55-75, pl. i-iv, 9 text figures. January, 1901. Price, $1.00. 
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THE CULTURE OF THE PEOPLE ONCE INHABITING 
A LIMITED AREA NEAR SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY MATERIAL IN THE AN- 
THROPOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE AMER- 
ICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


By HARLAN I. SMITH, 


Assistant Curator of Archzology. 


THE rude archeological objects found in the Saginaw valley, 
Michigan, and exhibited in the American Museum of Natural 
History show that the prehistoric people who lived in that area 
were largely occupied with striving for the necessaries of life. 
The region, although not at all desolate, was still too far north to 
support a civilization that would leave traces of a culture so 
largely given to art and ritual as those to be found in Mexico, the 
Southern States or even in the Ohio valley. Such a collection 
of rather rude implements and objects has value, however, in that 
it gives evidence regarding the lives of the early inhabitants of 
the country. 

The objects from the Saginaw valley were found in such places 
that we now know where there were a number of rather important 
villages and a still larger number of small villages or camp 
sites, besides what were probably scattered habitations and 
burial-places—all of ‘the early people of this region. It is quite 
evident from areas where certain stray objects were found, and 
from the scarcity of other evidences in such areas, that the peo- 
ple also made trips to points remote from the villages, probably 
for fishing and hunting, the gathering of fruits and roots or the 
securing of material out of which to make arrow-points and 
pipes; and that the objects were lost on the way. It would 
seem that the character of the country, with the scattered dis- 
tribution of its products, was the cause of the segregation of the 
people into small villages, and possibly of their establishing 
small outlying camps for the purpose of being, at certain seasons, 
near points suitable for such occupations as are above noted. 

The importance of the collection exhibited in these cases is 
chieflly that it indicates the character of the culture of the people, 
the location of their habitations, burial-places, caches and 
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mounds, as well as that it shows something of their resources, in- 
dustries and customs. It is undoubtedly the largest archzological 
collection from the Saginaw valley, and was made and presented 
to the Museum by the writer, whose investigations of the region, 
although supplemented by later work, were chiefly accomplished 
during the period from 1883 to 1891. Practically all the objects 
to be found on the surface of the particular sites from which the 
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W. Orchard, Photo. 
CELTS OR CHISELS. 
About ? Natural Size. 


Wedge Shaped. Adze Shaped. 


collection was obtained have been secured; but it is probable 
that further search, especially below the surface and in the 
neighboring fields, would bring to light other specimens of similar 
nature. 

The Saginaw valley, including the entire area draining into Sag- 
inaw Bay, occupies the east-central portion of the southern penin- 
sula of Michigan. It is a well-watered, level country, formerly 
covered by dense forests of pine, oak, elm, ash, maple, hickory 
and othertrees. The lowlands are occupied by swamps, which in 
places are largely grown up with wild rice, known to botanists as 
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Zizania aquatica Linn, a staple produced by nature in such abun- 
dance that it was of great importance to the primitive people of 
the region. The streams which were of the most importance to 
the prehistoric inhabitants of the valley were the Saginaw river and 
its main tributaries, including the Shiawassee, Flint, Bad, Cass, 
Tittabawassee and their branches, while the Pigeon, Sebewaing, 
Kawkawlin and Rifle were not unimportant. Bordering the lower 


W. Orchard, Photo. 
CHERT NODULE IN LIMESTONE, 


From Bay Port Quarries. 


courses of the rivers there are numerous bayous with low sand 
ridges scattered over the land between them. At the head waters 
the streams flow more swiftly and undercut their banks, and large 
bayous and swamps are less frequent. 

Chert or impure flint was extensively quarried and chipped 
into implements by the prehistoric inhabitants of the valley, and 
in the chipped implements found on the village sites and hunting- 
grounds this material largely predominates. A specimen of 
limestone of Subcarboniferous age bearing a nodule of chert, ob- 
tained at the modern quarries at Bay Port, Michigan, is illus- 
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trated on the preceding page, and may be seenin the case. This 
outcrops in a nearly circular line cut by the head waters of the 
Cass, Shiawassee and Tittabawassee and intersecting Saginaw 
Bay near Point Lookout and Bay Port. 

When white men first visited this region, it was inhabited by 
the Ojibwa Indians. The name of this tribe is variously spelled, 
as Chippewa, Otchipwe, etc. Their descendants preserve tra- 
ditions that the Sauk or Sac Indians formerly occupied the valley 
and were driven out by the Ojibwa and their allies, while the Sac 
and Fox Indians of Iowa, for their part, have traditions to the 
same effect. A collection from these Ojibwa Indians is shown 


t . ’ 


W. Orchard, Photo. 
SLATE TABLETS POSSIBLY ORNAMENTS. 


About ? Natural Size. 


in another part of the Museum (Hall No. 106, on the ground 
floor). They were found subsisting on a variety of natural 
products, chief among which were wild rice, maple sugar, squash, 
corn, wild fruits and game. 

The prehistoric villages were located along the streams, be- 
cause of the importance of water, wild rice, fish and the land 
animals which frequented the river banks for food or visited 
them for water. Furthermore, the canoe was an easier means 
of transportation than the trail, and even trails were more easily 
formed along the ridges parallel to the rivers or along the banks 
than elsewhere. ‘The outcrops of chert and pipestone also are 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL MAP OF THE SAGINAW VALLEY, 
MICHIGAN, SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL 
ANCIENT SITES. 


SAGINAW BAY, EASTERN SHORE, Huron County. 


North Island Workshops. 4 Bay Port Cache. 
Heisterman Island Village Site. 5 Sharpsteen Village Site. 
3 Bay Port Village Site. 6 Sebewaing Village Site. 


SAGINAW RIVER VALLEY, SAGINAW County. 


Hoyt Camp Site. 12 Esterbrook Camp Site. 

Wright Graves. 13 Mobray Camp Site. 

Saginaw Graves. 14 Ka-pay-shaw-wink Village Site. 
Germain Village Site. 15 Green Point Mounds, 

Ayres Camp Site. 


SHIAWASSEE RIVER VALLEY. 


Merrill Cache. 19 Albee Workshop. 
St. Charles Graves. 20 Chesaning Mounds, 
St. Charles Mounds. 


FLINT RIVER VALLEY. 


Foster Village Site. 23 Stewart Cache. 
Peonagowink Village Site. 24 Morse Cache No. 1. 


CASS RIVER VALLEY. 


5 Wille Cache. 30 Cass Village Site. 
Fisher Village Site. 31 Bow Village Site. 
Fobear Mounds. 32 Cook Village Site. 
Andross Village Site. 33 Simons Prehistoric Cemetery. 
Lull Earthwork. 


TITTABAWASSEE RIVER VALLEY. 


Little Camp Site. 37 Frazier Village Site. 
Morgan Camp Site. 38 Tittabawassee Village Site. 
Andrews Workshop. 39 German Camp Site. 
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exposed by the rivers, while in other places they are covered 
with soil. From such exposures canoes could easily descend to 
villages along the rivers, while to carry the material by trail to 
inland settlements would have been laborious. ‘The evidences 
from the numerous village sites and the burial-places, mounds 
and other remains, indicate that the conditions of life in pre- 
historic times were similar to those which existed when the 
Indians were first met by white men. Fragments of pottery; 
pebbles which have been burned and broken, probably while 
used as supports for the round-bottomed pottery cooking-vessels ; 
ashes and charcoal ; the broken bones and shells of animals; 
arrow, knife, spear, scraper and drill points of chert; points 
made of bone for arrows or awls; celts or chisels; hammer-stones; 
grooved axes; ornamental objects, etc.—all are to be seen in 
this case. A number of such objects when found on the sur- 
face of the ground at a particular place, especially if pottery is 
present, constitute the evidence which proves the spot to have 
been a village site. Charcoal and ashes alone are not conclusive 
proof of a village site, since such remains may have been left by 
white people of recent times. 


PARTICULAR SITES. 


North Island Workshops.—At the western limit of Wild 
Fowl Bay is North Island, on the northern side or highest part of 
which chert implements were found in all stages of manufacture, 
from the nodular masses occurring in the substratum of the entire 
island to the finished chipped points for spears, arrows, knives 
and similar objects. Here also were found chips, flakes and 
other discarded fragments of the same material,—the waste from 
the processes of manufacture,—indicating the site of an ancient 
workshop. Chipped implements of other material than chert 
have not been obtained at this locality. 

Heisterman Island Village Site.—The highest portion of 
Heisterman Island is the northeastern side and there the sand 
ridges slope to the marshes known as the Middle Grounds. 
These marshes are frequented by fish, and wild fowl assemble 
here in large numbers to feed on the wild rice. The rice alone, 
which does not border other portions of the island, may have 
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determined the site of this prehistoric village. The limestone 
bearing chert suitable for the manufacture of arrow-points under- 
lies the island and outcrops on its western shore within easy 
access of this site. Hammer-stones, chipped points for arrows, 
knives, spears, drills, etc., and chipped flint implements resem- 
bling small hoes were gathered here, as well as fragments of pot- 
tery and a piece of a pottery pipe. Many of the potsherds are 
neatly ornamented, some by incised designs, others by designs 
made by pressing twisted cord or twine into the clay while it was 
soft. Another important locality is the one known as Bay Port 
Village Site, from which the grooved stone hammer used for our 
illustration was taken. 

Near some of the villages hidden deposits or caches have been 
found, fourteen in all having been discovered in the Saginaw 
valley. The specimens from a number of these may be seen in 
this collection. That the quarries from which the Indians ob- 
tained their raw material have yet to be found is possibly because 
signs of them may have been obliterated by modern quarrymen 
or by the grinding of the ice or the beating of the surf against the 
lake-shore outcrops during the many years which must have 
elapsed between the time when the Indians abandoned the 
quarries and the time when the first archeologist saw the site. 
The caches seem to indicate that expeditions were made to these 
quarries and a large number of the partly finished forms were 
chipped, and that they were taken to the vicinity of the permanent 
camp and cached in the earth, where the stone would be kept 
from becoming weathered. 

Bay Port Cache.—One cross-section of a chert nodule and 
forty-seven ‘‘ turtle-back’’ blank forms, constituting a cache, 
were found two feet below the surface, in the muck jungle, about 
a hundred feet from the shore of Wild Fowl Bay, and a quarter 
of a mile east of the wharf at Bay Port. The place is between 
the bay and the sand ridge on which the Bay Port village site is 
located. The specimens in the cache were found in one long 
row, overlapping one another somewhat like shingles on a roof. 
It is probable that the material of which they were made was 
obtained near the spot, since the outcrop of Subcarboniferous 
rock, which occurs for some distance along the beach westward 
from the wharf, bears concretions the material of which is similar 
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to that of the cache specimens. There are several outcrops of 
this rock within a mile, especially along the beach to the west. 
In this cache there were some blades of peculiar form, having a 
straight beveled edge on one side. It seems probable that this 
was caused by flaking the pieces for turtle-backs from a round 
concretion. The first flake removed would be symmetrical, but 
each of the succeeding flakes, if the material were used without 
waste, would have one side beveled where the one before it had 
been removed from the nodule. Not all of the flakes had been 
subjected to sufficient chipping to remove the signs of this bevel. 


W. Orchard, Photo. 


SEGMENT OF NODULE, RUDE BLANK AND CHIPPED POINT. 
From the surface of the Esterbrook Village Site. 
About ? Natural Size. 


More or less evidence has been found of the existence of a 
number of village sites, burial-places, mounds and prehistoric 
battle-grounds from Bay Port southward along the shore of Sag- 
inaw Bay, on the western shore of the bay and along the lower 
course of Saginaw River. There are Ojibwa traditions also 
which tend to confirm the archeological evidence. From such 
sites the quantity of material in this collection is not sufficient 
to warrant a detailed description of it in this place. This, how- 
ever, is given in a summary of the Archeology of Saginaw Valley, 
Michigan, published in the American Anthropologist beginning 
with Part II, 1901. The fragments of pottery, arrow-points and 
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other objects found on the surface of the sand ridges along the 
eastern side of Saginaw River in the city of Saginaw, indicate a 


number of village sites which were separated by bayous, 


one of the latter series 
there has been obtained 
one of the so-called 
‘* bird-shaped ”’ stones 
which is evidently in 
process of manufac- 
ture. The greater por- 
tion of the surface 
shows the pits caused 
by ‘‘ pecking,’’ as it is 
technically called, that 
is, the bruising of the 
surface of the stone 
and the brushing away 
of the crushed particles 
until it has assumed 
the shape desired. At 
either side of what was 
to have been the head, 
the next process in the 
manufacture had been 
taken up, as is shown 
by the rubbed surfaces. 
It is probable that this 
rubbing was done with 
a rather coarse stone, 
and that the implement 
would have been fin- 
ished by polishing. 
Mobray Village 
Site.—This site, which 
is on the east side of 
the river in South Sagi- 
naw, had on its surface 


a sandstone pipe decorated with neatly arranged pits. 


From 


W. Orchard, Photo. 


‘“*ELUTED” OR CORRUGATED STONE CHISEL. 
‘*Fluted ”’ celts are found only in Michigan and Wisconsin 


and this form is rare. 
Natural Size. 


Collected by Mr. Albert Barkels. 


Rock 


which outcrops in the bottom of the Cass river was mentioned as 
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early as 1859 in the State geological reports as being material 
used by the Indians of the region for tneir pipes. It,is possible 
that this pipe was made of similar material which was brought 
down the Cass by canoe, that being the most natural way; an idea 
which is strengthened by the fact that the early pioneers depended 
on the canoe, at first, for transportation along the same route. 

Ka-pay-shaw-wink Village Site.—This is a large village 
site on the east bank of the Saginaw river, just below the junc- 

tion of the Tittabawassee and 

Shiawassee rivers. The ar- 

cheological evidence found 

at this locality coincides with 

the Ojibwa traditions, which 

state that in ancient times a 

great villageof the Sac Indians 

was located here. A cache 

consisting of fifty-nine blades 

was found about a foot below 

the surface at this spot. The 

implements found in it are 

leaf-shaped, average about 

one and one-fourth inches in 

length and are of chert. One 

of the blades had been special- 

ized by notching at the base. 

This cache is known as Golson 

Cache No. 2. ‘There are two 

Jarge dome-shaped mounds on 

oe ae oa. the western side of the river, 

Collected by John Rambow on the Mobray opposite the Ka-pay-shaw- 

Camp Site. Natural Size. wink village site, and it is 

related by the Indian tradi- 

tions that a part of the exterminated Sacs were buried in 
them. They are known as the Green Point mounds. 

Wille Cache.— A cache consisting of two celts and about 175 
chipped blades of triangular shape averaging an inch and a half 
in length was found in a small marsh hole or periodic pond near 
the north bank of the Cass river about three miles from Saginaw. 
Specimens are shown, also, from various sites on the Shiawassee 
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and Flint river, but, as in the case of many of the other sites in 
the region, they must be here passed without further mention. 
Fobear Mound No. 1.—A group of four mounds was found 
on the iand of Mr. Leonard Fobear on the south side of the Cass 
river nearly opposite the Wille cache, or about four miles above 
Saginaw. One of these was thoroughly explored in 1894 and a 
number of skeletons, besides fragments of pottery, chips of chert 
and other objects of like nature were found in it. Persons not 
acquainted with archzological field-work often ask how the ex- 
plorer knows where to dig, hence a brief outline of the begin- 
ning of operations at this mound may be of some interest. On 


Harlan I. Smith, Photo. 
THE EASTERN OF THE GREEN POINT MOUNDS FROM THE SOUTH. 


first visiting this locality, the author viewed it from several 
directions and felt that the mound was of such slight elevation 
and so much like the natural knolls in the same meadow with it 
that it might be only a natural rise in the ground; but, on walking 
over the middle of it, he noticed in the short meadow grass some 
yellow soil which had been thrown up out of a woodchuck bur- 
row. Such material must have come from below the reach of the 
plow, since all the surface soil was black. In the yellow earth 
were several fragments of pottery, but such bits are to be found 
anywhere in the surface soil of the neighboring fields. A human 
tooth lying among the potsherds suggested the idea that a human 
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skeleton might be underneath, and that the knoll was in reality 
a burial mound and not a natural elevation, for human teeth have 
not yet been brought up from the interior of natural knolls. 
On excavating the mound, several human skeletons were found 
near the base of the burrow. Thus the wood-chuck, of interest 
to the student of mammals, was of assistance to a worker in 
another department of science. 


‘ W. Orchard, Photo. 
CASS CACHE No. 2. 


Cass Cache No. II.—This cache, consisting of 22 blanks 
and 12 pieces of nodules of chert, very similar to that of the 
Subcarboniferous outcrop, was found just below the surface of 
the earth, near the south bank of the Cass river, at a point about 
four miles above Saginaw. The 12 pieces of raw material lay in 
a pile and the 22 blades were spread out near them. Chips and 





W. Orchard, Photo, 


THE ANDROSS URN. 
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flakes, also, were abundant near the cache, and it is possible that 
this was a workshop, the raw material being piled in one place 
and the worked rock in another, beside it. The blanks found 
here included both forms described under Bay Port Cache. 

Andross Village Site.—This site is at Bridgeport, about 
six miles from Saginaw, and is one of the many which have been 
found on the Cass river. It is worthy of note, because it fur- 
nished the large pottery urn which is illustrated on page 20, and 
which is, perhaps, the most interesting specimen in the collec- 
tion. While a pioneer was plowing on the site, the foot of one 
of his oxen suddenly sank into a hole. On investigation, the 
farmer found that the ox had broken through the bottom of an 
urn which had been turned mouth downward over the head of a 
human skeleton. ‘This urn is three feet nine inches in circum- 
ference and one foot eight inches in height, but before it was 
broken it must have been at least two feet high. It is reported 
that a number of similar urns have been found near Detroit, and 
one was dug up at Point Lookout on the west side of Saginaw 
Bay; but unfortunately all these specimens have been broken or 
lost, so that the Andross urn is probably unique. 

Andrews Workshop.—On the Tittabawassee river, as on 
the other streams, we find a number of village sites and burial- 
places. One is on a sand ridge east of the river, near Paine’s 
Station, about five miles west of Saginaw. Here the wind had 
blown under some buildings and removed the light sand, leav- 
ing a deep hole of considerable area. Over the surface of the 
sand remaining in this hole were left wagon-loads of chips and 
flakes of chert, arrow-points in various stages of manufacture, 
small hammer-stones and a few other objects, all indicating that 
the place was once a workshop. The hammer-stones are merely 
pebbles that have been battered in pounding, or pebbles which 
have been provided with:a pit on either side, so that the thumb 
and middle finger may grasp them more securely. These were 
used in breaking up the pieces of chert and bringing them some- 
what into the form of the chipped points for arrows and similar 
implements. It is probable that a bone implement was used for 
the finer flaking necessary to finish the object. 

Some copper beads which were found on this site are of particu- 
lar interest, since they show that the native copper from Lake 
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Superior, was hammered into the form of beads which are alto- 
gether different from those made of the thin rolled copper fur- 
nished the Indians by the white people during more recent times. 
These beads had evidently been at this place for a long time, a 
circumstance indicated by the corroded condition of the copper. 
The copper salts due to corrosion are of a preservative nature 
and have kept from total destruction portions of the cord on 


W. Orchard, Photo. 


FRAGMENTS OF POTTERY FROM FRAZIER VILLAGE SITE. 
Nearly Natural Size. 


which the beads had been strung. Had these beads been of 
shell or stone, or of any other material that did not produce 
such a salt, the cord would not have been preserved, and we 
should not have known that it was of vegetable fibre, but might 
quite properly have supposed that the beads had been strung 
upon a thong of buckskin. 

Frazier Village Site.—This was a very large village site and 
was located on the south side of the Tittabawassee river near 
Paine’s Station, about five miles above Saginaw. It is mentioned 
in the Ojibwa traditions as being the place where a large village 
was captured by the invading force. At this spot some fragments 
of pottery were secured which have decorations made with cords 
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like those of the Heisterman Island pottery. A mound of un- 
usually large size is said to have been located on this site and the 
many human skeletons found here are supposed to have been 
those of the unfortunate Sacs. This mound has been entirely 
removed for the commercial purpose of obtaining the sand of 
which it was con- 
structed. It 
seems __ possible 
that the site was 
really a burial 
ground in a nat- 
ural knollof sand. 
A cache consist- 
ing of over 300 
pieces was found 
about a foot be- 
low the surface 
on this site. In 
the cache, which 
was located 
within a few hun- 
dred feet of the 
Frazier mound, 
were found four 
varieties of 
blades: First, 
large, black, leaf- 
shaped imple- 
ments, about 8 
inches Jong,made 
of black, concre- 

: ; W. Orchard, Photo. 
tionary chert and pepreseNTATIVE SPECIMENS FROM FRAZIER CACHE No. 1 
having a very About § Natural Size. 
delicate stem 
formed at the tip of the base by two notches; Second, 
similar implements, about 3 inches long, showing concre- 
tionary structure very plainly, the centre being black and hard, 
the tips grading off by successive rings to a comparatively soft 
yellowish chert; Third, small forms made of yellow chert and 
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evidently intended for specialization; Fourth, a few of the latter 
specialized by notching. Objects made of the same material are 
only rarely found in the region, hence these were probably 
brought from a distance. A cache, a few feet from the preced- 
ing, consisted of one large, black, leaf-shaped implement, similar 
to those of the last mentioned and surrounded, it is said, by 
thirteen rubbed stones. 


The foregoing description contains but a general indication of 
the archeology of the Saginaw valley, as outlined by a single 
collection. ‘Those who care to pursue the inquiry further are re- 
ferred to the more detailed descriptions published in the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, though even these are not supposed to ex- 
haust the theme presented by this limited area alone. Thorough 
explorations in the mounds, graves and village sites are neces- 
sary to supplement what is now known from the surface evidence 
and from the few explorations which have been made beneath 
the surface. 

Of the archeology of many other parts of Michigan still less is 
known, and it is of the greatest importance that thorough work 
should be done in several centres of culture, not only in the 
Saginaw valley, but also in other parts of Michigan and in fact 
throughout the Central States, in order to solve the enigmas that 
have long puzzled the students of the early Americans. The 
Mississippi and St. Lawrence valleys are rich in archeological 
material, but it is almost useless to indulge in speculations de- 
rived from scattered bits of evidence from widely separated parts 
of the country. The time has come when our studies must be 
based upon exhaustive and detailed investigations made in a 
scientific manner, at one place. These may then be compared 
with the results of similar studies carried on at all other parts of 
the region of which knowledge is desired and substantial prog- 
ress will be made toward unraveling the history of the early 
Indian tribes in this country. 
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WHAT IT IS DOING FOR ITS MEMBERS : 


Gives free admission at all times. 
Provides special courses of illustrated lectures. 
Gives free use of Library. Issues the Journal. 
Distributes Guide Leaflets. 


WHAT IT IS DOING FOR SCIENCE : 


Maintains exploring parties in various parts of the United States and in : 
Siberia, British Columbia, Alaska, Peru, 
China, Mexico, Bolivia, Central America. 


Maintains scientific publications : 
Memoirs—eighteen numbers have been issued. 
Bulletin—fifteen volumes have been issued. 
Journal—twelve numbers have been issued. 


What the Museum Needs. 


Additional members. 

Increased subscriptions to defray expenses of exploring expeditions. 

Funds to make additional groups similar to those in the Bird, Mammal and 
Ethnology Hails. 

Small sums sufficient to preserve the records of the Indians of New York. 

Means for collecting and preserving representative examples of animals on the 

verge of extinction. 
Means for collecting fossils and geological specimens. 


Membership Fees : 


Annual Members, 
Life Members, 


Patrons, 


All money received from membership fees is used for increasing the collections. 





